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HE knack of writing plays to order, of fitting com- 
panies with pieces in which they and their 
individual members are seen to the best advantage, and 
of hitting off the special taste of a particular audience, 
is unquestionably a valuable one, alike to the author 
who possesses, and the manager who employs it. That 
it is not necessarily the accompaniment of any high 
order of dramatic genius need scarcely be said ; it is at 
best only a happy addition to such other powers as a 
playwright may possess. But when it is prominently 
displayed in dramatic work destined to fulfil an 
ephemeral purpose, it is not unfrequently able to raise 
the apparent value of that work above any merit to 
which it can really lay claim. The play, be it comedy, 
farce, or burlesque, “ goes,” as we say, so well, so 
smoothly, and with such assured effect that we are dis- 
inclined to inquire whether from an abstract point of 
view it is worthy of “going” at all. The piece is 
obviously the achievement of a writer whose knowledge 
of his art is above all question practical, a creator, or 
perhaps we should rather say a manufacturer, who 
thoroughly understands where he may safely substitute 
the imitation for the genuine article, where he may 
leave room for the elaboratory efforts of the performers 
for whom he is writing, and where sound workmanship, 
even if he were disposed to give it, would to all intents 
and purposes be wasted. 

Now, without fear of contradiction it may be stated 
that Mr. H. J. Byron could, if he were to set his mind 
to the task, write as intrinsically humorous a parody of 
a familiar play or plot as could any of his rivals in 
comic authorship. If the satire were not so keen as 
that of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, the high-spirited fun would 
be more hearty and contagious; if individual witticisms 
were inferior to those of Mr. Burnand, or Mr. Reece, or 
Mr. Farnie, the collective stage effect of the joke 
would be far more telling. But Mr. Byron could also 
—and the result would be the more probable—leave 
entirely out of the question the intrinsic humour of his 
parody ; and contenting himself with an effort to pro- 
vide, for a certain set of performers, characters and 
situations sure to tell upon the stage, could give us a 
production in which practical joking was substituted for 
wit, and of which the sole object was the attainment 
in the readiest possible manner of a series of thought- 
less laughs. 

That in preparing for the Gaiety Theatre a burlesque 
upon the well-known subject of Faust and Marguerite, 
Mr. Byron should have chosen the less ambitious and 
less artistic method of humour, is, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted, but it is assuredly not to be wondered at. It 
is probable that those who crushed into the Gaiety on 
Saturday night had a very definite idea of the fun which 
Messrs. Terry and Royce, Miss E. Farren, and Miss 
Kate Vaughan were to make out of Mephistopheles and 
Valentine, Faust and Margaret respectively and col- 
lectively ; and the performance appeared to accurately 
coincide with the expectation. Granted these favourite 
players and the popular playwright as the factors of 




















the “ Gaiety not the Goethe version” of Little Doctor 
Faust, and the character of the resulting entertain- 
ment might without difficulty have been predicted. 
Without being marked by the spirit of humorous 
caricature, and without presenting the original story 
in the grotesque light by which its weak points might 
have been shown up, and its strong features rendered 
ridiculous, Little Doctor Faust is a dashing extra- 
vaganza which merely takes its outlines from the 
famous plot. The only character really burlesqued is 
that of Valentin, whose loud assertions of love for his 
sister are inverted into bumptious cowardice. It is 
not thought necessary to give Mr. Terry—clever 
parodist though he is—any chance of burlesquing 
the nature of Mephistopheles; and little object, save 
the attainment of obvious incongruity, is served .by 
making of the fiendish tempter first a showman and 
then a gorgeous state-footman. So, again, Margaret 
does not suggest any skit upon the weak nature of that 
helpless heroine, and in this case we may certainly 
congratulate ourselves upon matters being left as they 
are. As for Faust himself, he is simply changed into 
a pretty page dressed in light blue silk, with a 
strong tendency towards music-hall tunes, and a decided 
command over the art of the breakdown. 
_ Scene the first shows us how Faust the octogenarian, 
capitally played by Mr. Soutar, obtains a favourable 
answer to his prayer for rejuvenescence, and is suddenly 
transformed into the light-hearted and light-heeled 
Faust of Miss Farren. The final touch is added to 
Mephistopheles’ temptation of the old man by the 
magical exhibition in a tableau vivant of the pretty 
schoolgirl Margaret, as she listlessly swings in fasci- 
nating innocence. A pantomime-like transformation 
takes us to the fair, which they dare not call a 
kermesse lest they should .make-er-mess of it; and 
here Mephistopheles gives us a cleverly-rhymed song 
of his aquarium show. In a song already sung 
by Mr. Royce, as Valentine, who, as has been 
said, is here presented as an utter coward, 
Mr. Byron has given us an excellent example 
of his elaborate verbal tours de force. It will 
be recollected that a noisy music-hall singer has 
recently been in the habit of delivering a blatant war- 
song, the chorus of which commences with the announce- 
ment that “We don’t want to fight,” and concludes 
with the defiant statement that “The Russians must 
not take Constantinople.” This ditty, or a parody of it, 
is here placed in the mouth of the timid Valentine, who 
earnestly protests, “ I dont’t want to fight,” and finishes, 
“T rush away; I cannot stand my nose pulled!” The 
trouble expended upon this sort of thing is, it is true, 
wasted; but it is thoroughly appreciated by a grateful 
Gaiety audience. Other music-hall ditties, from the 
vulgarity of “ Whoa, Emma!” to the inanity of “It’s 
nice,” and from “ How does he do it?” to “You're at 
it again,” play a conspicuous part in the performance; 
and the fact that some of them won encores must be 
held to their admirers’ disadvantage rather than to 
their own credit. Of the two later scenes, the chief 
ae is found in the imitation of Zazel’s feat by 
iss E. Farren, or rather in Mr. Terry’s curious 
mimicry of the address spoken to the spectators by 
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Zazel’s exhibitor. The accurate mimicry here tickled 
the house so much that for a long time Mr. Terry’s 
words were drowned in laughter. That all this is 
very worthless and childish can hardly be denied, unless, 
indeed, on the ground that hearty innocent laughter 
cannot be fairly pronounced to be valueless or to be the 
exclusive perquisite of childhood. 

If in Little Doctor Faust itself there is little to call 
for detailed comment, there is still less in the repre- 
sentation given to it by the artists engaged. They are 
cleverly enabled to amuse their hearers in their familiar 
way—and that is all. Miss E. Farren’s vivacity has 
full opportunity for display, whilst her higher attributes, 
like those of Mr. Terry, are undisturbed by any de- 
mand; Mr. Royce once more proves himself successful 
in grotesque attitude and movement, and Miss Kate 
Vaughan’s graceful intelligence suggests, as it has done 
before, that she might well accomplish something else- 
where than in burlesque. In outrageous pun, in dance, 
in song, and in make-up these players are all enabled, 
by the knack of which mention has been made, to secure 
their accustomed triumphs with their admirers; and 
in their success, unworthy though it be, the piaywright 
who has brought it about must also be allowed to have 
succeeded after his fashion. Minor parts are allotted, 
with satisfactory results, to Miss Amalia and Miss M. 
West. 


The Royalty Theatre was reopened on Thursday last, 
under the management of Miss Kate Santley, with an 
English adaptation, by Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, of 
La Marjolaine, the latest opera-bouffe of Charles 
Lecocq. Mr. Edwards has discharged his unpleasant 
task with great ability, and has so far purified the plot 
that La Marjolaine in its English dress has received the 
sanction of the Lord Chamberlain. In its original form 
it would have been completely unpresentable, and even 
Mr. Edwards has failed to render it a suitable piece for 
modest women to behold. The prominently offensive por- 
tions of the French libretto have been omitted, but it is 
still unpleasantly evident that seduction and adultery are 
the moving springs of the action, that all the dramatis 
persone are either base or contemptible, and that the 
most comic situations are those in which the limits of 
decency are reached, if not transgressed. Probably, the 
popularity of the piece will, among certain classes of 
society, be rather increased than diminished by its un- 
savoury odour; and the fact that La Marjolaine is the 
most flagrant specimen of indelicate opera-bouffe that 
has up to this time reached our shores, may render it 
commercially successful. 

The action of the piece takes place at and near 
Brussels two centuries back. The Baron Palaméde 
(Mr. Lionel Brough), a worn-out old voluptuary, has 
married Marjolaine (Miss Kate Stanley), a peasant girl, 
who has seven times gained the annual “ prize of virtue.” 
Although married, it appears that she is still eligible 
as a competitor, and for the eighth time she gains the 
“ prize of virtue,” to the intense delight of the shame- 
less Baron. In his younger days he had been a 
distinguished member of a society styled, “The Lively 
Bachelors,” sworn to make war on husbands. The 
“ Lively Bachelors ” arrive in the city, and their leader, 
Annibal (Mr. F. Mervin), declares that he will punish 
the recreant deserter from their ranks by effecting a 
conquest of the Baroness within three days. The 
Baron, confident in the “sweet marjoram ” innocence 
of Marjolaine, stakes his entire fortune against that 
of Annibal on the event, and invites all the “ Lively 
Bachelors” to stay for three days at his country- 
house. .Marjolaine’s foster-brother, Frickel. (Mr. 
Walter Fisher), at this juncture returns to Brussels 
after an absence of three years. He has learned the art 
of clockmaking, and has saved up a little money. He 

_ is affectionately received by Marjolaine, but is shocked 
to find her married, and joins the “ Lively Bachelors,” 





with whom he visits the Baron, The action of the 
second act takes place in the boudoir of the Baroness. 
Assisted by her maid Aveline (Miss Rose Cullen) she 
makes considerable progress in undressing for the night, 
observed from time to time by Annibal, who has been 
brought into herroom ina plate-chest, with the connivance 
of the steward Peterschop (Mr. Beyer). Aveline leaves the 
room ; Frickel climbs in, over the balcony, and makes 
love to Marjolaine ; he promises to depart, but conceals 
himself in a closet; Annibal quits his hiding-place, and 
tries to captivate Marjolaine. The last minute of the 
three days arrives, and the Baron returns in triumph to 
claim his victory, but is amazed to find that Marjo- 
laine—who has been terrified by Annibal’s threats to 
reveal the hiding-place of Frickel—has apparently 
forfeited her claim to “ the prize of virtue.” Annibal 
takes possession of the Baron’s property, and Marjo- 
laine departs with Frickel to study the clock- 
making business) In the third act the Baron 
is seen in the position of cook at the man- 
sion which was formerly his own. Frickel and Mar- 
jolaine arrive with clocks, to the disgust of the 
Baron, who procures a legal divorce. Annibal offers to 
marry Marjolaine, and she leads him to suppose she will 
consent if he will publicly vindicate her character, by 
confessing that she was free from blame during the me- 
morable three days’ visit. He does so, and the Baron, 
restored to the possession of his property, offers to 
annul the divorce, but Marjolaine at once accepts the 
hand_-of Frickel. 

M. Lecoeq’s music is lively and melodious, but is not 
equal to his former efforts in Giroflé-Girofla and Les 
Prés St. Gervais. The trio in the boudoir-scene is 
effective ; the opening choruses of the first and third. 
acts, and the finale of the first act, are well written. 
The duet “ Oh happy days” (Act 3), and the songs “ Un 
petit sou,” and “The Belfry Chimes,” are tuneful ; 
but there is no melody in the opera which possesses 
the merit of originality. The music was _ heard 
at some disadvantage, owing to the limited num- 
ber of the band. A harmonium supplied the place 
of important wind instruments, and it was therefore 
difficult to judge what was the quality of the original 
orchestration. The little band was, nevertheless, com- 
posed of capable players, ably directed by Mr. A. J. 
Levy. The artists already named, and also Mr. 
Cummings (the Burgomaster), did justice to their 
several parts, and Mr. Lionel Brough’s Baron Palaméde 
was a genuinely comic creation. The house has been 
newly decorated ; the scenery by Messrs. Gordon and 
Harford, the costumes by M. Alias, and the stage- 
management of Mrs. W. H. Liston, merit warm appro- 
bation ; and it is certain that no pains have been spared 
to render La Marjolaine acceptable to that portion of 
the public for whose gratification it has been produced. 
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AST week Mr. Irving was at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow. The character in which he commenced 
the engagement was Hamlet. “The revolution of the 


. year,” says the Herald, “has again brought within our 


ken the man who occupies the foremost place in his 
profession. For say what critics may—and they have 
aright to their special knowledge as well as to their 
special ignorance—Henry Irving could not possibly 
draw, as he does, the ‘ wondering eyes’ of a discerning 
public without having in a large measure the power 
which emanates from real genius. No doubt his style 
is a strongly marked one; but it is not, as some have 
thought, marked too much, if not alone, by a certain 
physical method—it is marked also by his own peculiar 
mental form, the possession of which makes him 
necessarily stand out both from his great predecessors 
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and from his distinguished contemporaries. It is one 
of his greatest merits that he has shocked the conceit 
of tradition, and to a great extent taken the conceit 
out of it. Never has the worship of an ‘early 
god’ been superseded save through a_ revolution 
of agony; and it is easy to understand the reason 


of the unreasonable denunciation which has 
sometimes been hurled against the unexpected 
audacities of Mr. Irving’s style of expounding 


the conceptions of Shakspere and of lesser men. 
The strange thing is that while many good judges, or, 
at all events, lovers, for instance, of the Hamlets which 
have made much noise in the world, dislike Mr. Irving’s 
version, they are nevertheless compelled to crowd the 
theatre wherever he appears. This was the case last 
night at the Royal, every bench of which was packed 
with a patient and an enthusiastic audience, who could 
not have come to see a mere show. For, after all, in 
spite of its occasional exhibition of the melodramatic, 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is essentially free from what may 
be- called the gross materialisation of the spirit of 
Shakspere’s creation. In fact, as compared with 
the most popular Hamlets, it is, as a whole, 
unrhetorical. That is its supreme merit. On 
studying it, however, again and again, you come to 
see that the actor avoids making specially what are 
known as red-hot points and lightning flashes. He 
begins by fusing the character in his own mind—in the 
natural heat of real and earnest feeling, by which his 
audience become infected and fascinated. His Hamlet 
is, therefore, not a rhetorical study, not a_ perfect 
delivery of fine Shaksperian passages, but, so far as can 
be, a vital creation, or the honest attempt to present in 
a human manner a human creature affected now and 
again by whiffs of the supernatural, nor affected always 
for the best. The glimpses we have of Hamlet before 
he sees his father’s ghost show him to be simply a 
student, brooding and grieving. After the first ghost 
scene his conduct is always that of a man who had 
seen something wncanny, just as it used to be said of 
Dante by the common people that he was ‘the man 
who had been in hell.’ As Mr. Irving presents him, 
Hamlet is the man who has seen a ghost. He is weird, 
poetical, hysterical, and cunning, all which elements get 
brewed into a state of wild ebullition in the third act— 
first in the encounter with Ophelia, and then in the play 
scene. But, in fact, the prevailing merit of the per- 
formance is its intense reality. No one who goes to see 
Mr, Irving need expect to hear a master of English, for 
in that respect he is surpassed by many actors who are 
otherwise his inferiors. Nor need any one expect to see 
a master of elegant deportment. But one thing is 
certain, there is no make-believe of thought, or feeling, 
or action. Everything seems as if it were done for the 
first time. Mr. Irving appears as if he did not care one 
jot to dazzle orastound. These literal truths are high 
compliments—we know none higher. Mr. Irving does 
not act Hamlet—he is Hamlet. It was a good thing 
in itself to see the most polished portion of the audience 
shaken to the roots of their hair, and compelled to throw 
cool respectability to the wind, and applaud like the 
gods.” The North British Daily Mail says :—* Mr. 
Irving’s Hamlet is itself alone. We do not believe 
that in the annals of the stage there has been any per- 
formance like it. In tone, gesture, walk, utterance, 
conception, we never saw its equal in originality. Mr. 
Irving is justified in presenting us with an entirely new 
portrait. Hamlet is the only character of Shakspere’s 
we can call to mind which is untrammelled by any 
distinctive description given of it by the characters 
with which it is associated. First impressions, however, 
are hard to eradicate, and the fact that every Hamlet 
we have seen (with the exception, perhaps of that of 
Mr. Fechter) has been but a transcript of a former one, 
has conspired with many to deepen the impression that 
the first Hamlet seen in point of time must necessarily 





be the first in quality. For ourselves, we confess we 
have not so learnt Hamlet. To our minds the character 
of Hamlet has ever fallen far short of that ideal of 
virtue, grace, and gallantry to which most actors have 
seemed to wish to raise him. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
conveys to us that he is a man possessed of 
as strong passions, as of high thoughts, ever scheming, 
ever vacillating, but, withal, of a sensitiveness which a 
breath of injury, doubt, suspicion, or injustice will fan 
into hysteria. Hysteria, in fact, seems to possess him 
almost from the first. It bursts forth at the mere 
mention of his dead father. It increases on Horatio’s 
relation of the appearance of the spectre, and when 
confronted with the ghost, his excitement-all but 
dethrones his reason. There is no grace in such a man, 
no calm philosophising, no sitting down placidly to 
give advice about acting, as if he were an elocution 
master in a University ‘chair.’ It is one constant 
flow of excitement, which now and again bursts its 
trammels altogether, and renders him at times totally 
regardless of everything, mundane and spiritual. Such 
a conception, and such a character, was never seen on 
the mimic stage before, no matter how often we may 
have met with them on the platform of life, and to 
convey the idea of such an individuality without 
‘making the unskilful laugh,’ must be to any actor a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. That Mr. Irving has 
surmounted this difficulty, that he has in carrying it 
out set all stage conventionalities at defiance, and 
that, by so doing, he utterly confounds and be- 
wilders the majority of playgoers, who have seen but 
not studied the character, admits of little question.” 
Mr. Irving next appeared as Mathias in the The Bells. 
“ Not any of the ancient Greek criminals, even in the 
tremendous grasp of Aschylus, shows more powerfully 
the withering might of remorse,” says the Glasgow 
Herald, “ than does Mathias under the wonderful treat- 
ment of Mr. Irving. The vision of the Jew in the fall- 
ing snow, and especially the mesmeric-dream trial, 
are scenes in which Mr. Irving brings out with terrible 
power the suffering and torture of the blood-stained con- 
science. The action may be called melodramatic ; but it 
should be remembered that the fouler physical sins must 
always be open to the like charge. The unwinding of 
the deeds of Macbeth is in a sense melodramatic— 
that is to say, they demand, in their commission and 
retribution, the manifestation of passionate and violent 
physical action. In the case of Macbeth the action is 
lifted up, if not ennobled, by a loftier ambition ; but in 
Mathias, as in Macbeth, the reaction is the same in 
being purely mental, and in ending in overwhelming 
spiritual disaster. With infinitely inferior poetry than 
Macbeth the tragedy of The Bells has for all 
human beings the same eternal lesson—the hell of 
suffering and remorse that awaits even on this earth 
the indulgence of those desires whose inevitable fruition 
is crime, or, worst of all, sin against those divine 
ideals that make heaven here and hereafter. In 
expounding these things in the character of 
Mathias, Mr. Irving achieved a grand triumph, 
penthralling his audience, and making impressions 
which will not be soon or easily forgotten.” It 
was unfortunate for Mr. John Clayton and Miss 
Louise Moodie that they should have appeared at the 
Gaiety Theatre in the same town during Mr. Irving’s 
engagement, as his popularity necessarily diminished 
the numerical strength of their audiences. ‘ Mr. 
Clayton,” says the North British Daily Mail, “ played 
the part of Trevor with invariable manliness, and 
occasional power, especially in the lighter passages. 
In the intensified parts the ring was hardly so true as 
could be desired, nor is Mr. Clayton’s personal appear- 
ance altogether in his favour in this réle. Still, as a 
whole, the impersonation is very creditable, and shows 
a great advance upon his previous assumptions in this 
city.” 
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Mr. Charles Mathews appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, as Adonis Evergreen in My Awful Dad. 
Mr. Buckstone was at the Royal Opera House, Leicester, 
where, like the principal members of his company, he 
met with a very hearty reception. The Pink Dominos 
was the attraction at the Theatre Royal in the same 
town. Henry VIII. is shortly to be taken out of the 
bills of the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal were playing at the Prince’s in the Lady of 
Lyons and A Scrap of Paper, while Never Too Late 
To Mend was revived at the Queen’s. The piece de 
résistance at the Theatre Royal, Leeds, was Mammon, 
with Mr. Vernon and Miss Swanborough, as before, 
in the principal characters. Miss Jennie Lee 
has at last come forward in a new part. During 
an engagement at Scarborough last week she played the 
incorrigible Sam in the Ticket-of-Leave Man. The 
Theatre Royal at Bury St. Edmunds was reopened 
(under the management of Mr. J. Chute) with the 
Shaughraun, as was also the Theatre Royal at Hull by 
Mr. Sefton Parry. Mrs. Hermann Vezin was in Edin- 
burgh. Miss Ada. Cavendish commenced a twelve 
nights’ engagement at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
as Lady Clancarty. In this character, the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette says, she materially strengthened the 
hold she possessed over local playgoers. The same 
paper points out that, as Clancarty, Mr. Leonard Boyne 
showed much picturesque force, but that he seemed 
never fora moment to forget the audience. “ Ars est 
celure artem is a proverb he might study to much 
advantage.” On Thursday Miss Cavendish played Miss 
Gwilt. Miss Heath was at Liverpool, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan at Bristol, Miss Julia Seaman at Barnsley, 
Mr. Charles Dillon at Derby, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at 
Cardiff, Mr. John Coleman at Coventry, the Mapleson 
opera company at Dublin, the False Shame company 
at Lincoln, Miss Rose Hersee at Liverpool, Mdlle. 
Beatrice at Sheffield, and Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste 
company at Stockton-on-Tees. 
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ELDOM has the second week in October been such 

a blank in the theatrical world of Paris as the 

week preceding the elections, which have by this time 
decided whether France is to govern herself or to be ruled 
by a more or less despotic sovereign. But for the produc- 
tion of a new one-act comedy at the Comédie Frangaise, 
and the opening of a new minor theatre, the past week 
would be an absolute blank. The new comedy produced 
on Friday at the leading theatre is in verse, and is the 
first dramatic effort of M. Emile Guiard, a nephew of the 
well-known dramatist, M. Emile Augier, and a grandson 
of Pigault-Lebrun. Volte-face, as the new piece is called, 
was played once last April at a matinée at the Porte- 
Saint-Martin Theatre, where it met with an extremely 
favourable reception. It is very slight, and its plot 
possesses little novelty. Mdme. Blanche d’Abrincourt, 
a young widow, is loved by M. de Ternis, a hot-headed 
young man and a noted duellist. Now, Blanche has 
been brought up by her uncle, M. Gaspard, a hypocritical 
churchwarden, who professes a sacred horror of duelling, 
and has succeeded in inspiring his niece with his views 
on the subject. M. Gaspard wishes Blanche to marry 
her cousin Charles, and seeks to turn her against M. de 
Ternis by relating all his duels, and comparing him toa 
common assassin. Blanche, however, reciprocates the 
affection of M. de Ternis, and when the latter proposes to 
her she accepts him on condition that he will never fight 
another duel on any provocation. No sooner has he 
made the required promise than he receives an extremely 
insolent letter from Charles, forbidding him to marry 
Blanche. He merely shrugs his shoulders, and throws 
the letter into the fire, leaving the young widow under 





the impression that he will patiently brook the insult. 
With true feminine inconsistency Blanche at once 
begins to feel annoyed at her lover’s readiness to put up 
with an insult, and, with a sudden volte-face, says that 
there are some things to which a man of spirit cannot 
submit, and passionately declares that she will not 
marry M. de Ternis. Of course, the lover’s obedience 
to the fair widow’s condition has been only apparent, 
and when she learns that he has horsewhipped the 
insolent Charles, she relents, and the comedy ends 
with the usual marriage. The best character in the 
piece is the duel-detesting uncle, who sets himself 
up as an example, and tells how he once received 
something worse than a blow, and treated the aggressor 
with silent contempt. M. Thiron played the part with 
his usual comic verve, and delivered the clever, Moliére- 
like verses allotted to him, with much point. Mdlle. 
Broisat was a perfect representative of the inconsistent 
young widow. M. Dupont-Vernon played the lover 
with a lightness not generally displayed by him. Mdlle. 
Samary was, of course, all that could be desired in a 
soubrette part, and Mdlle. Thénard played a smooth- 
tongued but ill-natured spinster in a manner that 
promises well for the future career of this almost 
unknown young actress. On the whole, Volte-face is 
a pleasant addition to the wealthy repertory of one-act 
pieces possessed by the Comédie Frangaise. 

The new theatre above referred to is called the Porte 
Saint-Denis Theatre, and is situate within a stone’s 
throw of the Renaissance. The manager is M. Matz, 
the husband of the well-known opera-bouffe prima- 
donna, Mdme. Matz-Ferrare. It is his intention to 
produce nothing but one-act operettas, and of course 
the charming Mdme. Matz-Ferrare will be the diva of 
the house. The opening took place on Saturday night, 
with a programme consisting of four one-act pieces, 
two of which were so unsuccessful that their titles need 
not be recorded. ‘The third piece was an “ opera- 
comique ” in one act by MM. Lemonnier and Jaime- 
Rozale, with music by M. Robert Planquette, the lucky 
composer of the Cloches de Corneville. It was prettily 
played by Mdme. Matz-Ferrare, Mdme. Perrin, and 
M. Graciani, and was much applauded. Lecocq’s Gon- 
dolfo, which has already succeeded elsewhere, completed 
the programme. For our part we regard with no satis- 
faction an addition to the already too numerous houses of 
this kind. The new production at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
which we omitted to mention last week, is not calculated 
to render one well-disposed towards this class of enter- 
tainment. La Petite Muette, as it is entitled, is from 
the pen of M. Paul Ferrier, with music by M. Gaston 
Serpette. The libretto is so grossly indecent that it is 
impossible to give any analysis of it. Mdme. Théo 
pleased the audience much as the mute heroine, but 
a sarcastic critic complains that she recovered her voice 
too early in the piece. Mdme. Peschard as an over- 
enterprising officer was lively and spirited, and sang 
with her accustomed ease the not very elaborate music 
of her véle; and M. Daubray bore the comic burden of 
the work on his capable shoulders. The new opera was 
well received. 








IN BERLIN. 


—+ 


HE Royal Playhouse produced its first novelty for 
this season on the Sthinst. Die Staatskunst 

der Frauen (Woman’s Policy), as the new piece is 
called, is a comedy in three acts by Felix Dahn, the 
author of Kénig Roderich, Markgraf Riidiger, and 
Deutsche Treue, &c. Though favourably received by 
the public, Dahn’s new work does not possess much 
merit other than that of flowing and graceful versifica- 
tion. The plot is borrowed from Raumer’s History of 
the Hohenstaufen, where we are told how Agnes von 
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Hohenstaufen, the only daughter of the Palsgrave Conrad, 
fell in love with the son of Henry the Lion, and with the 
connivance of her mother, Irmengard, married her 
lover in spite of a bitter feud which prevailed between 
the two houses, and how her father and the Emperor 
Henry VI. were at first full of wrath at the conduct of 
Agnes and her mother, but eventually allowed them- 
selves to be appeased, so that the two houses became 
reconciled. The dramatist makes many changes in the 
legend recorded by Raumer. In the first act Irmengard 
eloquently expounds to her relative, the Emperor, the 
policy of women, which consists in opposing love and 
conciliation to the severity and cold calculations of 
men, and she advocates the marriage of her daughter 
with young Henry of Brunswick, to whom she had been 
betrothed in childhood before the feud arose, and 
argues against her marriage with the King of France, a 
proposal based upon purely political grounds. Two 
young knights arrive at the Palsgrave’s castle, and, 
being unable or unwilling to give any clear account 
of themselves, excite the suspicions of the Emperor, 
who is staying there, but Inmengard, recognising young 
Henry in one of them, gives the visitors a cordial 
reception. Before leaving the castle, the Emperor 
gives a blank paper signed by him and sealed with the 
Imperial seal to Bumpo, the warder of the castle 
—a comic personage bearing a distant resemblance 
to Malvolio—whom he instructs to fill it up with an 
order for the apprehension of the youths, in case his 
suspicions should be justified. In the second act, the 
young men having declared themselves to be Henry of 
Brunswick and Frederick von Hausen, Bumpo fills up 
the blank paper with an order to the Palsgrave to 
apprehend them forthwith, and, while attending to 
other duties, he leaves the important document on a 
table, where Agnes finds it, and, being an adept in the 
art of obliterating words written on parchment, the fair 
young lady changes the hostile order into one for the 
immediate marriage of herself and her friend Praxedis 
with Henry and Frederick. The third act shows 
us the wrath of the Palsgrave and the Emperor 
when they find how they have been deceived, 
for the marriage has really taken place. The Emperor 
is, however, quickly appeased on learning that Henry 
and Frederick have been instrumental in saving him 
from a French ambush, and of course the Palsgrave’s 
forgiveness speedily follows that of the Emperor. The 
characters which figure in the new comedy are the old 
well-known types of German romantic comedy, and 
none of them are marked by any features of striking 
originality ; the action is sluggish, especially in the 
first act, and the forgery committed by the heroine 
cannot be regarded as a justifiable means of furthering 
the kindly policy of woman. In spite of these defects 
the comedy pleased the public, this result being ina 
great measure due to an efficient performance. Herr 
Oberlinder was an excellent Bumpo, the best and most 
trying role in the piece; Herr Ludwig was good as 
Henry, and the fine voice of Herr Goritz was heard to 
advantage in a song allotted to Frederick. Fraulein 
Meyer was a graceful Agnes, and Fraulein Stollberg, 
as Irmengard, was open to no reproach but that of not 
sufficiently disguising her youthfulness, while Fraiilein 
Kessler was duly vivacious as Praxedis, and Herr Bern- 
dal gave as much character to the Emperor as the 
author’s faint sketch permitted. 

Last week, Flotow’s Stradella was performed at the 
Royal Opera for the first appearance in Berlin of Herr 
Candidus, a pseudonym which, we believe, conceals an 
American name. Musical critics speak of the new 
singer’s voice in rapturous terms. It is described as a 
fresh, spontaneous tenor voice of great compass, the 
brilliancy, breadth, and steadiness of his upper notes, 
exciting special admiration. While endowed by nature 
with such a rare voice, he, unfortunately, seems to be 
destitute of the intellectual capacity to enter into the 





spirit of the music which he sings with such technical 
perfection, and an utter lack of dramatic instinct marred 
his performance. 

The other theatres must be dismissed in a few 
lines. A German version, by Dr. Reiss, of Lacome’s 
very successful opera-bouffe, Jeanne, Jeannette, et 
Jeanneton, has been produced. at the Friedrich-Wil- 
helmstadt Theater ; Doczi’s poetical comedy, Der Kuss, 
often mentioned in our columns, has been produced at 
the Residenz Theater; and Mr. Byron’s Our Boys, or 
rather an adaptation by Hermann Herschell of that 
wonderfully successful comedy, is being played at the 
Belle Alliance Theater, under the name of Die Herren 
Eltern (Our Worthy Parents). 





IN VIENNA. 


_— oo 


HE Court Opera-house produced on the 4th inst., 
as announced by us last week, Ignaz Briill’s long- 
promised new opera, Der Landfriede. Several cir- 
cumstances concurred to render this production highly 
interesting. Germany has been singularly barren in 
comic opera for a long time back, and indeed since the 
production of Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor 
in 1849 one can count on two fingers the really success- 
ful comic operas of purely German origin, namely, Die 
berzdhmte Widerspenstige (The Taming of the Shrew) 
of Hermann Gétz, and the Goldene Kreuz of Briill 
himself. The great success attained last season 
by the last-mentioned opera—a success due in 
no slight measure to the contrast which its 
simple melodies and unpretentious style presented 
to the exaggerations and affectations that obscure many 
of the real merits of Wagner—excited great interest in 
the young Viennese composer’s next work ; and the fact 
that the libretto of the new opera was written by the 
favourite Viennese writer Mosenthal, and founded by 
him on a favourite comedy of the Viennese dramatist 
Bauernfeld was not calculated to diminish the interest 
of the occasion. Mosenthal, who has since died, was 
most happy in the selection of his subject. Bauern- 
feld’s comedy, which pears the same title as the opera 
founded upon it, presented all the elements a 
libretto writer could well desire for his work, the 
scene being laid in the picturesque city of Augs- 
burg, and the time being the sixteenth century, 
with its rapidly-disappearing remnant of knight- 
errantry, the generous Emperor Max representing 
the ideal knight, while those comic knights, Bofesen 
and Kapaun were well fitted to relieve the more serious 
interest. Nor was there any lack of loveable maidens 
and passionate lovers, while such scenes as the hunt, 
the storming of the castle, and the Imperial féte were 
singularly well suited for operatic effect. While closely 
following the scenes, and in many cases the language 
of the comedy, Mosenthal has succeeded in moulding 
the story into a musical form with great skill, and the 
result is a libretto of rare excellence, with a clear con- 
nected plot, abounding in effective situations. As for 
the music, it is technically superior to that of the 
Goldene Kreuz, though hardly equal to that of the 
earlier work in originality and vigour. The perform- 
ance was almost faultless; Frau Ehnn and Herr 
Miiller, as the lovers, acted and sang with passionate 
abandon; Herr Scaria and Herr Schmitt were excel- 
lent as the comic knights above mentioned, and all the 
minor parts were satisfactorily filled. The mise-en- 
scene and costumes were simply magnificent ; a dance 
by torchlight in the last act was remarkably picturesque, 
and was greeted with thunders ofapplause. The general 
impression produced by the new opera was decidedly 
favourable. 
The Stadttheater has made a valuable acquisition in 
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Fraiilein Ada Bredow, late of the Berlin Wallner 
Theater, who made her first appearance here the other 
evening in the favourite comedy, Feuer in der Mdd- 
chenschule (Barriére’s Feu au Couvents, and, by her 
impersonation of the sentimental but simple heroine, 
proved herself well-qualified for the ingénue line which 
she aspires to fill, Among her qualifications are a 
graceful figure, an expressive face, and a sympathetic 
voice. Herr Gréve, who appeared as the father, is 
censured by a leading critic for having made an indis- 
creet use of his paternal privileges, and kissed his 
daughter to an extent not warranted by good taste. 
Paul Heyse’s new three-act tragedy, Graf Kénigs- 
mark, the production of which we could do no more 
than mention last week, is founded upon the adven- 
turous career of Count Philip von Kénigsmark who, on 
account of his amowrs with a princess of Hanover, was 
put to death by the connivance of the lady’s husband. 
The tragedy has considerable literary merits, but the 
writer is deficient in dramatic instinct. There are, in- 
deed, some rather powerful scenes ; but the action drags 
greatly, especially towards the end of the third act, 
when the warmth with which the public received the 
earlier acts cooled down perceptibly. The acting was 
better than the play. Herr Robert made the most of 
the badly-drawn hero, and Fraulein Wewerka, though 
too lachrymose, acted naturally as the princess. 

The Carl Theater has scored a very decided success by 
the production of a new Volksstiick, in four acts, by 
Adolph L’Arronge, the manager of the Breslau theatre, 
entitled Hasemann’s Tochter. It consists of a number 
of scenes of domestic life cleverly strung together and 
pervaded by a spirit of fresh genial humour, tears 
alternating with laughter, though the comic element is 
decidedly predominant. At the end of each act there 
were unmistakable marks of the public approval, and 
at times protracted applause interrupted the course of 
the play. Herr Matras, in Hasemann, had a good part, 
which he played with his accustomed comic power, 
while his occasional touches of pathos were very effective. 
The author himself acted the part of a rich merchant on 
the first night, but has since returned to Breslau, and 
abandoned his part to Herr Ernst. The piece was 
played with remarkable ensemble, and a run of some 
duration may be safely predicted. 





IN NAPLES. 


—~oe— 


epee a marked decline has recently taken place 
throughout Italy in the popularity of plays trans- 
lated or adapted from the French, is an unquestionable 
fact. It might be fanciful to ascribe this change in 
the public taste to political reasons, but it is at least a 
curious coincidence that renewed enthusiasm for the 
national drama and coldness towards French produc- 
tions have been displayed contemporaneously with the 
rise of clerical influence in France—an influence which, 
in the event of a defeat of the Republican party at the 
French elections, would, it is said, constitute a 
permanent menace to Italian unity. Perhaps 
this would be an utterly fanciful explanation of 
the recent change that has taken place in the 
taste of Italian theatregoers, and the extravagant 
nature of the French plays which have recently been 
produced before Italian audiences may sufficiently ac- 
count for the little favour with which they have met. 
M. Hennequin’s elaborate and rather indelicate farces, 
which restored the declining fortunes of two Paris 
theatres long associated with a higher class of dramatic 
work, have not proved very successful in Italy, where 
almost every town of importance has had an oppor- 
tunity of passing judgment upon them. Signor Morelli, 
the manager of one of the best of those numerous 





companies which travel from town to town through 
the length and breadth of Italy, is now, and has for 
some weeks past been, in occupation of the 
Fiorentini Theatre, in Naples, where he has had 
melancholy experience of the unpopularity of works of 
the kind we have mentioned. Signor Morelli has— 
perhaps we should say had—great faith in the French 
drama, and the programme with which he opened his 
season was composed almost exclusively of translations 
from the French. Le Procts Veauradieux, Les 
Dominos Roses, Bébé, and other plays of a similar 
kind were produced in rapid succession, and in spite 
of a fairly efficient and vivacious representation met 
with an invariably chilling reception, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the over-confident manager. The per- 
formances, in spite of many merits, were wanting 
in that lightness and that capacity of slurring over 
indelicate details in which French artistes excel, and 
by which alone they succeed in rendering pieces 
of this kind acceptable to the frequenters of 
such houses as the Paris Vaudeville and Gymnase. 
But, whatever may have been the reason, it is an 
undeniable fact that the first weeks of Signor Morelli’s 
season were exceedingly unfortunate. The fate which 
attended other companies relying upon a similar class 
of productions in other towns of Italy soon convinced 
him that he had framed his programme on mistaken 
principles. The experiences of the Bellotti-Bon com- 
pany in Turin were highly instructive in this respect. 
They, too, opened their season with French novelties, 
and ruin seemed to stare them in the face, but no 
sooner did they discard foreign trivialities and turn 
their attention to serious works by native writers 
than the tide of fortune turned, and the latter 
part of their season will long be remembered as one of 
the most brilliant Turin has seen. Our readers will re- 
collect their successful production of Ferrari’s new 
drama, Due Dame, of which The Theatre gave a long 
analysis a few weeks ago. Signor Morelli has at length 
taken this lesson to heart, though unfortunately too 
late to change his Naples season into one of average 
prosperity. He has abandoned Bébé and that naughty 
youth’s companions, and the Neapolitan public have 
welcomed the production of the stern works of their 
much admired Cossa. Messalina, so roughly treated 
by Viennese critics and playgoers, as recently recorded 
in our columns, is no novelty in Naples, where it always 
meets with a favourable reception, as, indeed, it has 
in many other Italian towns, Last week this tragedy 
was revived by the Morelli company with great 
success, Signora Tessero playing the  title-rdle, 
which Signora Marini formerly played in Naples and 
has just been playing in Turin. The latter actress is a 
better interpreter of Cossa’s conception ; just as Cossa 
has broken away from the traditions of Italian tragedy 
in his Messalina and other works, Signora Marini has 
departed from the traditions of Italian acting, from the 
declamatory style of delivery and from the general 
artificiality which marked the old school; she is the 
most able representative of the new, natural style of 
acting, which must infallibly get the upper hand in the 
end in Italy, as it has already done in France, where 
the genius of Sarah Bernhardt has succeeded in strip- 
ping of their artificiality even the heroines of Racine 
and Voltaire. Signora Tessero, the present representa- 
tive of Messalina, belongs to the old school, and her 
declamatory style has still many admirers. 








IN AMERICA. 





N the 24th ult., at the Eagle Theatre, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence produced and played in a 

piece called That Wife of Mine. Like Mr. Farnie’s 
Nemesis, which proved so successful at the Strand 
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Theatre, in London, about four years ago, it is founded 
upon Les Deux Noces de Bois Joli. It did not create 
much effect, and was speedily withdrawn. The Crushed 
Tragedian, with Mr. Sothern as De Lacy Fitzaltamont, 
and Struck Oil, with Mr. and Mrs. Williamson in the 
cast, were still attracting large audience to the Park 
and Union Theatres respectively when the mail left. 
Antony and Cleopatra has been produced at the 
California Theatre with a splendour which more than 
than made good the promises of the management. No 
outlay was spared either in scenery or costume, and the 
result has been a succession of crowded and well-pleased 
audiences. Miss Eytinge filled the réle of the Egyptian 
Queen acceptably, but was not called upon for any 
very great display of histrionic ability. Miss Eytinge 
hardly realised the physical attributes of the beautiful 
Egyptian, either in face or figure, and so far from shock- 
ing the acute sensibilities of our theatre-goers by any his- 


torical scantiness of costume, went to the other extreme. 


by the multiplicity of her skirts and wrappings. In 
the barge scene both herself and Antony were sub- 
merged beneath a sort of red buggy-robe, from which 
her French bodice arose in an unmistakably modern 
manner. All this was highly prudish and respectable, 
but by no means accurate. Mr. Keene gave the erratic 
soldier with much quiet force, excepting, possibly, 
during the scene of his suicide, which lacked something 
of his recent moderation. Messrs. Edwards, Mestayer, 
Long, and Wilson all did what they had to do with 
accustomed excellence. The great success of the piece, 
however, is due almost exclusively to the superb acces- 
sories, especially to the really magnificent scenery by 
Voegtlin, Porter, and Seabury, the rivalry of whose 
artistic brushes has produced the most gratifying results. 
The famous barge tableau, by the former artist, is a 
veritable triumph of skill and illusion. It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Voegtlin to say that it is not easy to 
distinguish the animate figures from those added by his 
brush, and in both his light and water effects he does 
his original full justice. 

The most important event, however, to be chro- 
nicled this week is the production, on the 2nd inst., 
at Wallack’s Theatre, in New York, of a new five-act 
comedy by Mr. Dion Boucicault, entitled Marriage. 
The author seeks to show the varied phases of married 
life in a complicated plot, which is worked out with 
considerable skill, and his new comedy may be described 
as amusing rather than interesting. A local critic makes 
the following observations on the style of the work and 
the acting :— “ The language is often exceedingly terse 
and fine, the equivoque is capital, and its cynical 
truths and its jets of sentiment were found to 
be the best parts of a comedy which, in the more 
essential attributes, was a disappointment. The cur- 
tain did not fall till midnight, and we can only 
now set down the general impression made by this 
work. It has certain farcical situations that are ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous, and it takes our unqualified respect 
by its boldness and vigour of workmanship in the right 
direction. It is sumptuously mounted, and no piece 
has been better acted on the New York stage within a 
long remembrance. Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Wal- 
lack were called out at the end of the fourth 
act, and made brief and graceful extemporane- 
ous speeches. The popular applause was abun- 
dant and hearty; and so was the _ popular 
laughter. Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Eben Plympton, Miss 
Rose Coghlan, Mr. Arnott, Mr. Montague, Mrs. 
Sefton, Miss Boniface, who acted astonishingly well, 
and Mr. Beckett, were recalled upon the scene by 
special outbursts of the public enthusiasm. The occa- 
sion lacked no element of pleasure. Much feebler 
pieces than Marriage have had abundant success on 
the New York stage. Mr. Boucicault’s standard, how- 
ever, is a high one, and it is necessary to state that, in 
this instance, he has scarcely reached it.” 





EN PASSANT. 





ANON MONEY and Mr. Hall, M.P., have respec- 
tively assailed and defended the stage. The former 

said he “was aware that an effort was being made to 
reform the stage, but meanwhile he asked whether a man 
who had witnessed a sensational performance such as was 
now too often presented to the public ‘could, before he re- 
tired to rest, enter into communion with his Creator, He 
called upon them to do their utmost to stay, by in no wise 
countenancing, the introduction into this country of lax 
morality on the stage from other countries—the making of 
low gestures, the uttering of impure language, and the in- 
dulgence in low customs.” Mr. Hall, on the other hand, 
insisted that the stage was comparatively pure, adding 
that Mr. Irving had signally distinguished himself as a 
stage reformer. 


E1cut or nine weeks ago we announced that Mr. Long 
had completed a portrait of Mr. Irving as Richard ILI, 
The actor “is represented standing, with a slight stoop, a 
smile on his lips, and a shifting, sidelong glance in his 
eyes, playing with the ring on his finger. The colour, 
though in a subdued key, is very rich, and the accessories 
—the well-known wine-coloured tunic, with its deep furred 
collar, and the tapestried background, emblazoned with the 
boar’s head—are harmoniously felt and rendered.” The 
portrait, which belongs to Mr. Irving, and is to be exhi- 
bited at Burlington House next year, is to be engraved, we 
may add, by Mr. M‘Lean. 


THE death of Titiens is deeply deplored in her native 
city, where her active beneficence will be missed, says the 
Hamburg Gazette. The artiste was the daughter of very 
poor parents, who kept an insignificant little inn, known 
by the sign of the Griinen Sood. Little Theresa, as we 
have been told by one of her old playmates, gained many 
friends in childhood by her amiability and gentleness. At 
school her fine voice soon attracted attention, and 
Jacob Schmidt, a then famous pianist, undertook to 
educate her in music. Misfortunes which overtook 
her teacher threatened to interrupt the course of 
her lessons, but Theresa induced her parents, by 
this time in more prosperous circumstances, to give a 
home to poor Schmidt, who repaid this kindness by 
devoting himself zealously to the young girl’s education. 
Titiens made her first appearance in public at a little 
theatre in the St. Pauli suburb of Hamburg, where she 
soon became a great favourite. A sudden indisposition of 
one of the leading singers at the Altona Stadttheater gave 
the young artiste an oportunity of appearing in an import 
ant character at a theatre of higher reputation. So 
brilliant was her success on this occasion that her future 
was at once regarded as assured. Afterwards, when she 
attained the zenith of her fame, she continued most liberal 
in supporting her parents, who died about twenty years ago. 
Her only brother, who was also much indebted to her 
bounty, died many years ago. 


Iv is with great pleasure that we give insertion to the 
following letter, although the incident it records is but one 
out of many of the same kind :—“Sir,—Some years ago, 
I was in Naples at the same time that Titiens was singing 
there. In the hotel in which Titiens and her sister were 
staying was a poor, dying Englishman. His hotel bill was 
unpaid, and he was lying delirious with fever, and uncared 
for. Titiens heard of his bad state. A Sister was sent for, 
as well as a doctor, but Naples fever was too much for the 
poor fellow. He died. Titiens paid the landlord, the 
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doctor, and the undertaker. So carefully did she conceal 
her work of charity that it only became known after she 
had left Naples, by the landlord imparting the knowledge 
of the fact to a friend of mine. I cannot resist asking you 
to embalm this fragrant memory of Titiens in your columns. 
—I am, sir, yours faithfully, J. Louis Oxley. Grand Hotel, 
Paris, October 5th.” The accuracy of this statement has 
since been denied by a sister of Mdlle. Titiens, who writes 
that the Englishman in question was the son of wealthy 
parents, who paid all the expenses, but were ever grateful 
to the prima donna for the kindness she had shown to their 
son. 


Mr. Soruern dresses himself as De Lacy Fitzaltamont 
so as to offer a marked resemblance to Count Joannes, 
who has commenced an action against him for $50,000, on 
account of the affront. ‘ But,” said a lawyer, “ you 
really do resemble the crushed tragedian.” ‘ Rogue!” 
said the Count ; “T'll enter suit against you also for what 
you have just said.” And he has kept his word. The 
issue of the actions, it need hardly be said, is looked for- 
ward to with considerable interest. 


Mr. Tooue was recently found in mute contemplation of 
a wax model of himself as Paul Pry. The effect is 
described as most whimsical. 

Tue well-informed London correspondent of the Yew 
York Times writes to that journal :—The actor-managers 
of the Vaudeville did not think much of Our Boys, when 
Mr. Byron read it to them; they refused to buy it out 
and out, even after the first performance. Mr. Byron 
would gladly have sold it for £500 or £600; he did sell 
the country rights for £200 or £300. Messrs. James and 
Thorne preferred to pay hima royalty of £3 or £5 a 
night ; so that when their thousand nights are over, they 
will have paid him either £3,000 or £5,000. Whether 
the royalty is £3 or £5 a night is not known outside the 
treasury, except by Mr. Byron, who preserves a mysterious 
secrecy about it. Mr. Duck, a Bath manager, who bought 
the provincial rights, has made a little fortune out of the 
work, Messrs. James and Thorne have netted by it over 
$100,000.” 

Since Miss Lydia Foote and Mr. Charles Warner have 
taken to play in Boyton suits, there have been no more 
drowning scenes in Guinea Gold. It by no means improves 
their figures, but the audience is delighted to waive ap- 
pearances, knowing their favourites’ lives are no longer in 
jeopardy. We were sorry to notice the omission of Mr. 
Warner’s name among the late distribution of the Royal 
Humane Society’s honours, 

Mrs. RovusBy commenced an engagement at St. James’s 
Hall, Liverpool, on Monday, in ’7'wiat Axe and Crown, but 
when visitors went to the hall on Tuesday night they found 
a notice posted on the door, “ Mr. Ware, the lessee, has just 
received the unexpected news that Mrs. Rousby has, without 
any apparent cause or reason, left Liverpool, this evening, 
for London.” There was, consequently, no performance. 
Mrs. Rousby writes :—‘‘I was induced to accept the engage- 
ment to play for twelve nights under the management of 
Mr. Ware, upon the representation of that gentlemen that 
the then St. James’s Hall should be formed into a theatre, 
with ample stage room and appliances, and that a full com- 
pany would be provided to cast my repertoire of pieces, 
including Ave and Crown. When I arrived, the arrange- 
ments for the production of my opening piece were such 
that I authorised my agent to inform Mr. Ware that I 
should play the one night only, which I did to keep 
faith with the public who had paid their money. The stage 
was only six feet deep, with no appointments of any kind 





necessary for the representation of an important piece like 
Axe and Crown. The company engaged to support me were 
hopelessly unfit, with one or two exceptions, to do so.” 
Mrs. Rousby, it should be added, intends to sue Mr. Ware 
for damages. 

Mopme. GersTeR sang on the 2nd inst. at a concert at 
Baden-Baden, whither she had been summoned by com- 
mand of the Emperor of Germany. After professional 
visits to Cologne and Berlin, Madame Gerster proceeds to 
St. Petersburg, where she is to be one of the stars of the 
Italian opera season. In Germany her success has been 
more unqualified than in London. 

From the criticism of Engaged in the Sportsman, we are 
told that “the plot of the piece hinges upon this inci- 
dent. The audience learn that although the cottage, in the 
garden of which the marriage is declared, is in Scotland, yet 
the garden itself is in England ; hence the supposed mar- 
riage is invalid, and all the complications are suddenly un- 
ravelled.” And from the Daily News, this careful un- 
hinging of the plot is confirmed, since “it is providentially 
established that, though the border inn at which the parties 
were staying was in Scotland, the inn garden, in which the 
incidents described occurred, was really on the English side 
of the border line, and, therefore, not subject to the terrible 
Scottish marriage law.” So that, unless one was actually 
present at the performance of Hngaged, one would never 
have surmised that the cottage is really in England, and 
the garden, in which the marriage really takes place, in 
Scotland. How easy it is to unhinge a plot ! 

THE paragrammatist declares Engaged to be a premedi- 
tated insult. 

Tue hero of Mr. Gilbert’s new farce at the Haymarket 
is at one and the same time very much “engaged” to two 
girls and married to another ; of these ladies, one marries 
him by accident, another wishes to do so for his money, 
while the third counsels her own lover to release her from 
a prior engagement for the consideration of two pounds 
sterling. A Mephistophelean tutor tries to prevent his 
“cub” (the hero) marrying that he may retain his tutor- 
ship; an old Scotch lady offers to marry the hero ata 
moment’s notice, while a “ braw lowland laddie” places 
sleepers on the rails to throw trains off the line that the 
sufferers may be taken in and cared for by the lady he 
hopes to make his mother-in-law. At the end of the first 
performance the several actors and actresses were called 
before the curtain, but Mr. Gilbert had too much respect 
for the unities of the cleverest and most subtle of all his 
clever writings to put in an appearance among such com- 
pany, although he was vociferously called for. 


Tue success of Mdlle. Jane Hading, whom the obliging 
manager of the Palais Royal lately lent to the Renais- 
sance, has been so great that the young lady has been 
offered a two years’ engagement at the latter house on 
very advantageous terms. Fortune has favoured this 
provincial singer, whose very name was unknown to Paris 
three months ago. She has made good use of the oppor- 
tunity afforded her by the illness of Mdlle. Granier, whose 
rélein La Petite Mariée she now plays nightly, pending the 
production of the 7sigane of Johann Strauss, which is 
expected to take place before the “end of the present 
month. 

Mr. WI11s replies to the letter of Mr. Albery as fol- 
lows :— 

“BAD ‘ WORTS.’ 

‘When one man calls another ‘magnanimous,’ a hun- 
dred to one but he would be sarcastic. It is a brave and a 
scornful word. Have I angered Mr, Albery? If so, Iam 
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sincerely sorry. In the same light view he compares my 
very unpretending letters to a poppy, for which he sees no 
use. The simileis unfortunate: that flower has an obvious 
use. While my letter was a reminder of pleasant days 
and old kindness, and had this use, to set the numerous 
readers of your paper right concerning certain bad ‘ worts’ 
used in the close of one of Mr. Albery’s letters, which were 
calculated to mislead them—‘ worts’ implying that Mr. 
Vezin had, by his own showing, told an unworthy untruth 
in his explanation of the hearty advertisement acknow- 
ledging Mr. Albery as the sole author of the piece in ques- 
tion—Mr. Albery says that on reading that explanation 
‘he mournfully repeats the words,’ viz, that he would 
sooner have a long illness than have put forward such an 
explanation. My letters, I think, showed the spirit which 
dictated Mr. Vezin’s statement in his early letter, 
which, if not strictly true, was true in a generous sense. 
Perhaps these bad ‘ worts’ were only in rough jest. At 
all events, I hope I have written nothing to offend, as I 
should wish to be considered Mr. Albery’s friend, and am 
certainly his sincere admirer. Mr. Vezin had announced 
that he would -reply no more, and I do not think I have 
been officious in saying for him what none but a friend 
could say when his conduct was misrepresented.” 


H. J. B.: Yes, Mrs. Malaprop, I’ve been away six 
months, living en prince all the time.—Mrs, M. : On prawns, 
Mr. B.! What next, I wonder? Winkles, I suppose ! 


Mr. J. K. Emmet, whose Fritz will be well remembered 
by English playgoers, has got into trouble in Melbourne. 
While walking along an embankment he slipped and fell 
into the water. He was promptly rescued by two fisher- 
men, who, instead of condoling with him on his mishap, 
marched him off tothe nearest police-station for attempting 
to commit suicide ! 


THE following appears in the Vew York Dramatic News, 
under the head of “ Answers to Correspondents” :— 
“ Montague.—Sweet Harry J. don’t look so sweet as he 
did. His cheeks have fallen, his legs have shrunk still 
further, and he looks like a bean-pole. If Montague loses 
his good looks, what will he fall back upon ? 
Ha! ha!” 

Low Comep1An to ardent admirer at Lillie Bridge, while 
gazing at Gale’s poster (a fact): “Old Father Time! Not 
it.” ‘A. A.: “ Who is it, then?” JZ, C.: “Old Father 
Death.” A. A.: “You are sure it is not Old Father 


Thames?” JL. C.: “No; joking apart, Old Father Death ; 
meaning death or victory.” 


His acting ? 


Mr. Sims REEVEs was advertised to sing in the Exchange 
Hall, Stockton, on Tuesday evening, but, as frequently 
happens, he “ caught a severe cold,” and, therefore, did not 
put in an appearance, ‘There was much disappointment 
in consequence,” says the Blyth Weekly News. 


Surely, 
however, the audience were well prepared for it. 


Pieces bearing the name of a country have not of late 
been very fortunate. Fair France at the Queen’s was a 
deplorable failure, and Hngland can scarcely be described 
as an effective play. Will Russia share their fate ? 


Ir will be seen that, under the title of Die Herren Eltern 
(“Our Respected Parents”), Our Boys has been brought 
out with good success at the Belle Alliance Theater, 
Berlin. 


Tue Courier of the Czar was to have been produced the 
week before last at Prague, but the authorities, fearing 
that in the present agitated state of the public mind the 
piece would provoke a political demonstration, interdicted 
the performance, 


Durina November and December M. Faure will sing in 
Belgium and Holland, under the management of M. 
Merelli. He is to receive £84 per night. 





THERE will be a morning performance at the Strand 
Theatre on the 27th inst. in aid of the Indian Famine Relief 
Fund. The Moonstone will be played at the Olympic at the 
same time. 


Mr. CuayTon, it is said, intends to’ play Falstaff. He 
may be remembered in connection with the part as Stephen 
Kemble is. 


Miss Netty Power will probably be able to reappear 
on the stage by or soon after Christmas. © 


Ir is not true that Mr. Arthur Garner has become the 
proprietor of the Globe. Neither is it strictly accurate to 
credit this gentleman with never having less than five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds in his pocket, wherewith to indulge 
his fancy at any moment, from a new play to the lease of a 
theatre. 

“THE Two Obadiahs,” sung nightly at the Haymarket, 
is now eclipsed by “* Whoa, Emma,” at the Gaiety. 


Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie are furnishing a serious 


play, in which Miss Wallis is to appear at Manchester this 
month. 


Miss NeLiic Bouverie goes to the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, at Christmas, 


Mr. Daty, whose bankruptcy was recorded in The 
Theatre last week, is about to visit London, 


THREE cheers for the Mayor were recently given in the 
Dublin Theatre in honour of Lord Mayor McSwinney. 
Next came three more for the ex-Mayor, and then g 
good-un for the last in honour of the “double X” Mayor, 
Alderman Guinness. 


Wuen Barry Sullivan was playing Othello in Dublin, 
his frequent allusions to “ the handkerchief,” “ where is the 
handkerchief?” so irritated the denizens of elysium that 
one of them at last cried out, “ Niver moind yer handker- 
chief, sorr. Blow yer nose witch yer fingers, and git along 
wid the piece.” 


THERE seems no reason to doubt that the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre will pass into the hands of Mr. Stephen Fiske. 


Tue Paris theatres have not, it is said, been so much 
deserted last week as they were during the electoral period 
in 1869. At that time vast crowds used to assemble on 
the wide ¢rottoir in front of the Gymnase Thédtre, where 
the political discussions proved so attractive as to render 
the theatre almost a desert. One evening the Government 
sent a squad of sergents de ville to disperse the crowd and 
make some arrests. The approach of the officers excited 
terror in the crowd, and so many of the bystanders rushed 
for safety into the Gymnase that its receipts suddenly 
mounted from the then average of 500fr. to 5,000 fr. 
The manager is said to have seriously entertained the 
notion of disguising his supers as sergents de ville on subse- 
quent evenings with a ‘view of filling his house, but we 
are not told whether he carried out his intention. 


At the Frangais the revival of Hernani has been post- 
poned for a few days, and the date of the first perform- 
ance is not yet fixed. JL’EHtrangére is to be revived this 
(Tuesday) evening at the same house. There are also 
rumours of an early revival of George Sand’s Mariage 
de Victorine, the piece in which Mdlle. Baretta won her 
admission to the sociétariat. 


THE négotiations between M. Gounod and the manager 
of the Paris Opera, to which we referred last week, are 
said to have failed. A new opera by M. Victorin Jonciéres, 
founded upon Alexandre Dumas’s story Le Bédtard de 
Mauléon, is now said to have a chance of being selected as 
the first novelty, Its title is Za Reine Berthe, The 
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manager is bound to produce a new opera before the 30th 
of April next. 


Mouie. Agar, a tragédienne known to London, has been 
engaged at the Frangais, where she will appear in De- 
cember. Her first part is to be Agrippine in Racine’s 
Britannicus. 


THe Manager of the Odéon Theatre has accepted an 
@ propos one-act piece, in verse, by M. Pierre Giffard, 
entitled Les Procés de Racine, for performance on the 21st 
December (Racine’s birthday). 


Tue Troisitme Thédtre Francais is rehearsing a five-act 
drama, in verse, by M. Fabert, entitled Charlemagne. 
Mdlle. Lauriane has been specially engaged for the part 
of Brunehilde. 


At the Paris Vaudeville, a few performances of the 
Dorainos Roses are to be given, pending the revival of Dora, 
which cannot take place till the return of Mdlle. Pierson 
from Brussels. M. Gondinet’s new play, Le Clu}, is 
expected to be ready for production about the middle of 
November. 


Tue Gymnase Theatre has accepted a comedy in four acts 
by Messrs. Charles de la Rounat and Victor Kervani, 
entitled Calixte. 


M. Tutopore Barribre’s new drama, La Centiéme 
d’Hamlet, is being very actively rehearsed at the Thédtre 
Historique. The burning of the Rouen Theatre is one of 
the incidents of the drama, in which nevertheless the comic 
element is said to predominate. 


Great activity prevails at the Paris Opera, where 
preparations are being made for the approaching début of 
Mdlle. Richard in Za Favorita, and for the revival of 
Le Roi de Lahore. The new ballet, Fandango, is in 
rehearsal, as is also L’Africaine, in which Mdlle. Krauss 
is to be the Selika. 


Tue opening of the Paris Thédtre Italien is fixed for the 
3rd November, when Polinto is to be produced, with Mdme. 
Alice Urban, and Messrs. Tamberlik, Pandolfini, and De 
Reszke in the leading parts. Albani has been engaged 
for the season, and is to add two new parts to her 
old repertory. Three new operas are promised for the 
season, the names of which are not yet announced. 


Tue Porte Saint Martin and the Ambigu Theatres are 
now under the same minagement. A new piece by 
Messrs. d’Ennery and Cormon, recently read to the artistes 
of the former house, is not to be produced at present, but 
in its place an old work of the same writers is to be 
revived, At the Ambigu, M. d’Ennery’s new drama, 
Une Cause Célébre, is in active rehearsal, though Za Tour 
de Nesle is still drawing good houses. 


Jupic is to appear at the Fantaisies-Parisiennes of 
Brussels from the 20th October to the 5th November, in 
Chanteuse par Amour, Les Charbonniers, La Timbale 
@ Argent, and La Créole. On her return to Paris she 
will devote herself to the study of a part she is to play 
in Niniche, a new piece by Hennequin and Millaud. This 
lady seems to us eminently qualified to succeed in comedy. 


THE matinées caracteristiques of Mdlle. Marie Dumas 
are soon to begin at the Paris Thédtre Lyrique. The series 
opens with Shakspere’s Hamlet and Merry Wives of Windsor. 
M. Paul Berton is to be the Hamlet. 


We hear from Milan that prices of admission at La 
Scala for the Patti performances have been raised to un- 
precedentedly high figures—50 fr. (£2) for orchestra stalls, 
and 10 fr, for standing places in the pit, 





THE opera season at the Teatro Real of Madrid opened 
on the 4th inst., when a brilliant audience assembled to 
hear the famous Spanish singers Elena Sanz and Gayarre 
in La Favorita. The people of Madrid have ratified the 
favourable judgment passed upon Gayarre at La Scala in 
Milan. Asmodeo, of the Zpoca, says that he is one of the 
first—if not the first—of the tenors of the period. 


THERE is something pleasing in the warmth with which 
the natives of the Spanish provinces interest themselves in 
the prosperity of their fellow provincials, Gayarre, who is 
a native of Navarre, received a telegram from the President 
of the Pampeluna Club, congratulating him on his great 
success in Madrid. The Navarrese residents in Madrid are 
about to give the favourite tenor a banquet, and the 
eulogistic language of the Pampeluna press is hyper- 
bolical. 


THe King of Portugal has written a Portuguese trans- 
lation of Hamlet, of which he has published anonymously 
an édition de luxe consisting of one thousand copies. Pulhao 
Pato, a well-known Portuguese poet, is a rival of his 
sovereign in this respect, and has ready for the press a 
translation of Hamlet, which is expected to be good, as 
Pato has already proved his capacity to interpret Shak- 
spere in a translation of fragments of Romeo and Juliet. 
The late Castillo’s version of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is the only other translation of a Shaksperian play into the 
Portuguese language that has been at all successful. 


Epwarp Puitie Drvrient, the second of a trio of 
brothers famous in the annals of the German stage, died 
at Karlsruhe on the 4th inst., at the age of seventy-six. 
He began life as a baritone singer in opera, but subse- 
quently abandoned music for the drama, and attained 
brilliant success as a character-actor. He was long a mem- 
ber of the Royal Playhouse in Berlin, and from 1844 to 
1846 was manager of the Dresden Court Theatre. He 
afterwards turned his attention to dramatic writing, and 
his Verirrungen, Die Gunst des Augenblicks, Der Fabricant, 
&c., attained considerable success. He was also the author 
of the libretto of Marschner’s popular opera, Hans Heiling. 
His most important work, however, was his ‘ History of 
German Acting.” He managed the Karlsruhe Court 
Theatre from 1853 to 1869. 


THE theatres in Brussels are doing good business. At 
the Galeries Saint-Hubert, Mdlle. Pierson, of the Paris 
Vaudeville, opened a short engagement on Saturday, in 
her famous véle of Dora. At the Théadtre du Pare, 
Pierre, a failure at the Paris Vaudeville, has been 
played with some success, At the Fantaisies Parisi- 
ennes, the most successful opera-bouffe of the last Paris 
season, Les Cloches de Corneville, proves very attract- 
ive. The Délassements has on its bills a drama entitled 
Le Juif de Venise, and the Théatre Flamand (Alhambra), a 
drama, in five acts, entitled Margaretha de Zwarte, and a 
farce also written in the Flemish language. 


Owrne to the lamented death of Baroness Dingelstedt, 
the wife of the manager of the Vienna Burgtheater, the 
revival of Macbeth, announced in our last issue, was post- 
poned till the 10th inst. The performance was a failure, 
in spite of Frau Wolter’s admirable Lady Macbeth, owing 
to Herr Mitterwurzer’s inability to interpret the title-réle. 


Art the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, Joseph Braun’s 
new version of Strauss’s Kinigin Indigo was produced last 
Tuesday, with Herr A. Girardi as Alibaba, and Fraulein 
Marie Stolle, a débutante, in the title-réle. 


Tue Russian opera season was opened at the Maria 
Theatre, St, Petersburg, on the 14th ult., with Dargomjski 
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Roussalka, The Italian opera season was announced to 
begin yesterday. 

Braums writes to deny the rumour that he had a share 
in the completion of Francesca da Rimini, an opera left 
unfinished by Gitz, the composer of Die bezihmte 
Widerspenstige (“The Taming of the Shrew”). Ernst 
Franck, the orchestra-conductor of the Mannheim Theatre, 
is alone responsible for the additions made to the maestro’s 
unfinished opera, and Brahms speaks in the highest terms 
of the manner in which Franck has fulfilled his difficult 
task. 

Die Kohlenverkdufer, recently produced at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt Theater, Berlin, is a translation of Les 
Charbonniers, produced last season at the Paris Variétés, 
with Judic and Dupuis in the leading parts. In the 
German version, the Paris charbonniers are converted into 
peasants from the Black Forest. The piece has been very 
successful, Herr A, Girardi having made a hit in the part 
created by Dupuis. 

Boito’s opera, Mefistofele, has been produced at the 
Teatro Comunale of Trieste with a success equal to that 
already obtained by it in Rome, Venice, Bologna, and 
Ancona, The execution was on the whole good, though 
the bass singer, Dondi, while singing the music unexcep- 
tionably, was weak in the acting of his part. Signora 
Fossa, and the tenor Barbacini, shared the honours of the 
occasion with the composer. The applause was great. 

An American lady of the name of Rosewald has 
achieved a striking success at the Nuremberg Stadttheater 
in the titleréle of Lucia di Lammermoor. The lady 
appeared without any preliminary puffing, and her success 
is said to be as well-deserved as it is great. 

Hans von Wo.zoGen, a well-known champion of 
Wagner, has just published a pamphlet, under the title of 
“‘ Grundlage und Aufgabe des allgemeinen Patronatvereines 
zur Pflege und Erhaltung der Biihnenfestspiele zu Bay- 
reuth (Chemnitz: Ernst Schmeitzner). 





STAGE CROWDS. 


oo 


E know upon very excellent testimony that when 

people do agree upon the stage “ their unanimity 
is wonderful ;” and this characteristic of stage crowds re- 
mains as noticeable now as it could possibly have been 
when The Critic was written. The cries, “ We do!” 
“We will!” “Agreed!” and “Shame!” still burst 
forth in spontaneous unison; the groans of execration 
still break out simultaneously from the manly breasts 
of the supers, and the laughter produced by the joke 
of a superior is timed to a second in the humorous 
appreciation of the mob. Each successive feeling— 
indignation or merriment, determination or terror—is 
experienced by every member of the stage crowd at 
the exact moment when it is experienced by his com- 
panions ; and exclamations of all kinds are fired off 
with the precision of a well-ordered volley. All 
the movements of the stage crowd are equally 
accurate in their arrangement, and they will almost 
invariably be found to be the same on every part 
of the stage. As the young squire, dressed 
in the negligé costume of frock coat and high hat, 
strolls in among the haymakers, his martinet spirit 
must be gratified when he notes the admirable discipline 
with which the impossible forks are wielded amidst the 
property hay. ll are intent upon copying their 
leader, even to his cessation from work when he is 
addressed by the young squire on a subject entirely 
personal to himself. Of by-play expressive of wonder, 
or curiosity, or indifference, these worthy rustics have 
not a notion. Their leader appears to be neither sur- 





prised nor indifferent, so why should they? And then, 
when the squire generously draws a little bag of mone 
from his breast-pocket—he always carries his spiel- 
marken in a little bag—their chorus of delight at the 
prospect of coming beer is taken in time only less 
accurate than that in which the goblets of frothing wool 
are drained. 

It is not impossible that a dance may follow the 
exhilarating draught, and in this case the excellent train- 
ing of the crowd will stand it in good stead. The 
haymakers, naturally disposed to rest, after their warm 
labours, in a vigorous double-shuffle, will with one 
consent make way for the first peasant, whose rank is 
marked by the silk stockings which in his case take 
the place of the commoner wool; and when his. pas 
seul is at an end will themselves take part in figures 
which have every suggestion of premeditation and 
elaborate preparation. 

It may generally be noticed with these crowds 
that much dependence is placed on certain leaders, 
whose position resembles that of the non-commissioned 
officer in the army. These leaders are “supers” of 
more than average experience in their work; they may 
be'trusted to keep the younger recruits in order. They 
are not generally very pleasant to look at, so far as 
physical beauty is concerned; for this you must turn 
to the less skilful rank and file of the ballet. They 
have been employed for years in helping to form stage- 
crowds, and the operation has, perhaps, aged them 
before their time. But, in spite of the fact that these 
worthy players are not intrinsically attractive, we can 
scarcely regard them attentively without finding 
that they suggest curious reflections. What sort of 
prompt copy of the spectacular melodrama do they 
study? We have always fancied that this must bear 
the same relation to the “ part” of an actor or actress 
that the score of the drummer bears to that of the 
other orchestral performers. Do they, we wonder, 
form their expectations of the success or the failure of 
the play from a consideration of the scenes in which 
they appear—as do so many players of superior grade ? 
Do they say or think that upon their expression of joy, 
or fear, or rage depends the fortune, or something of the 
fortune, of the undertaking? Or do they consider 
themselves mere human machines of the order of 
sceneshifter or limelightman? If they take the 
former and more self-appreciative view, they must, 
we fear, have been greatly pained of late years 
to see themselves perpetually left out of the bill, 
which is yet lavish of information concerning the 
name of the gentleman who is gas-engineer, and of the 
lady who cuts out the clothes. Then as we gaze on the 
mob which rushes in to hunt down the detected villain 
in the last act, we wonder whose was the voice heard 
from bebind the scenes working up the indignation of 
the stolid citizens. We speculate as to the appearance 
presented by these good people as they worked up that 
strange hum of sound which, upon the stage, always 
precedes a righteous execution or a violent application 
of the law of Judge Lynch; and we admire them for 
their power of either humming or shouting as they 
stood in the dismal draughty wings out of sight of the 
audience upon whom they had to produce their effect. 
It must be so hard to act in this anonymous unseen 
fashion, and the task, when it is accomplished to the 
satisfaction of the stage-manager, must seem s0 
thoreughly thankless. 

But, easy though it is to laugh at the stage-crowd 
for its conventional performance of its duties, there is 
a more serious point of view from which we have to 
regret that our friends the supers are not better up to 
their work. There is no good reason why the mob 
should not be better trained for its work than it 
generally is, when melodrama, and more especially 
historical melodrama, has to be represented. The first 
step that would have to be taken would be with the 
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stage-manager, who would at once put a stop to the 
follow-my-leader system to which we have alluded. 
Each peasant or town-loafer would have to be taught that 
he is an individual as well as being one of the component 
parts of a mass; that his“ business ” is not necessarily to 
be an exact counterpart of that of his neighbour. His in- 
telligence would be appealed‘to, and he would be taught 
to rise—be it ever so little—above the level of the 


machine. Of course, we shall be told that we 
cannot expect supernumeraries to be actors un- 
less .we pay them for their histrionic attain- 


ments; but this is a phase of the question with 
which we have nothing here to do. But we may point 
out that a parallel line of argument would have ren- 
dered impossible the marked advance which substituted 
the club-scene in Money, as played at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, for the gathering of the ‘ Adelphi 
guests,” who have become proverbial for their incompe- 
tence. There is, we repeat, no good reason why the 
stage-crowd of ordinary melodrama should, by its clock- 
work mechanism of movement, so invariably produce 
laughter in place of contributing its legitimate share to 
the interest of the action. At present it is a compara- 
tively neglected element of the representation in which 
it necessarily takes so prominent a part; and in these 
days of elaborate scenery and finished spectacular effect, 
it certainly deserves more care than is bestowed upon 
it by the average management. 





CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





ELAN. 


ANY new plays have lately been produced on the 
London stage. None are absolutely devoid of 

merit ; some will attain moderate success. But the 
incontrovertible fact, that all are more or less defective 
in composition and imperfectly represented, suggests 
to us that the time of their appearance may serve as the 
occasion for the commencement of a short series of re- 
marks on the principles and practice of the dramatic 
art observed or ignored by the dramatists and actors of 
the present day. By this means, perhaps, we may be 
able to direct attention towards certain common defects, 
not only perceptible to the eyes of a critic, but manifest 
to the ordinary spectator at almost every metropolitan 
theatre, and which are the proximate cause of the un- 
satisfactory condition of the stage. The limits of our 
special critiques on single dramas do not leave room for 
the observations we intend to make. They will be of 
general character, but inasmuch as it will be necessary 
to apply them to particular authors, companies, and per- 
formers, we ask the forbearance of those dramatists and 
actors whose works and performances will serve toillustrate 
our subject. Upon our right of free comment with 
respect to these we do not wish to insist, preferring to 
excuse ourselves by reason of the sincerity of our motives 
for any complaint, or censure or even, perhaps, undesired 
approval hereafter expressed. We do not, however, 
expect blame. What actor of sense feels angry towards 
that ever-present mouthpiece of the “ gods” who finds 
courage to tell him to “speak up,” when his voice 
cannot be heard by the audience he desires to please. 
Further, to describe the scope of the following articles, 
let us add that we propose to deal with those plays and 
personages whom our readers may well be supposed to 
have recently seen, rather than to go back into the past 
for comparisons which can neither be exactly nor fairly 
made and are incapable of verification. To compare the 
Kemble or Siddons or Liston, whom we have not seen 
with the Irving or Ellen Terry or Clarke, whom we 
have seen or may see, is a mode of criticism more pre- 
yalent than just when applied to matters less capable 
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of record than the shape of a sword-hilt, the fashion 
of a gown, or the hues of a grotesque umbrella. 
The exercise of modern dramatic art might best be 
judged according to the laws of nature, instead of by 
the conventional codes which past generations of actors 
were bound to obey at the risk of punishment from able 
and inexorable critics equally affected by it. Obtaining 
illustrations from the present French school will, how- 
ever, be no departure from our theory that an example 
is worthless if it cannot be tried by those to whom it is 
offered, inasmuch as the intercourse between London 
and Paris, and the frequent visits of theatrical troupes 
from France to this country, have enabled most 
English people connected with or interested in our 
stage to study the French style. Weighted with 
proper patriotic bias, and by no means over-estimating 
the excellencies of that style, we, nevertheless, cannot 
affect impartiality by pretending that we do not con- 
sider it superior to our own. In no quality is the 
excellence more perceptible than in the first, now about 
to be discussed, but for which there is a difficulty in 
finding a suitable name. Itis the quality of prompti- 
tude which should characterise a theatrical representa- 
tion as a whole, and can only be described in English 
as * go,” 

Perhaps the word élan more nearly suggests the state 
of “ spring,” elasticity, alacrity, and even appearance of 
readiness for action, to which we refer, and so, although it 
has the disadvantage of being both a foreign and untech- 
nical term, it may, perhaps, be adopted. Its counter- 
term, “ dragging,” applied to a play or performance, is 
understood by all. Out of half-a-dozen new pieces now 
visible in London there is none which does not contain 
some scene or situation provoking the impatience of 
the spectators. Although scarcely necessary to do so, 
we may take an instance from, perhaps, the worst and 
best of them. The tedium here and there in Guinea 
Gold is almost depressing. The heaviness of the 
detective in the street scene, where, indeed, he is loaded 
with dull words, and the wearisome waste of time in the 
tea-party scene, drew justly down from the highest 
critics in the house a justly-severe command to “cut it 
short,” on the first night of the performance. The 
flagging of the post-climax scenes in Liz is less, but 
sufficiently, marked, and the delay in the progress of 
the piece while some of the characters parley who 
shall and who shall not descend into the burning 
pit, and others stand as attitudinising though passive 
spectators, at a time when no moment should be 
the “rush” of the play. 
The causes of this tedium are complex; some- 
times the fault is with the author, sometimes with 
the actors, often with both, as in the examples given 
above. When the author is to blame, the actors are 
seldom quite free from a kind of secondary delinquency. 
They are apt to yield, without sufficient resistance, to 
the influence of a lagging part. The effect is an ap- 
pearance of inaction, and the result is a temporary 
cessation of public interest in the performance. De- 
layed or spasmodic progress singularly wearies the 
mind. Now, as in a good speech, so in a good dra- 
matic performance, it is essential that it should never 
flag, that the orator and the players should ap- 
parently be progressing continuously. There must 
in the course of a play be numberless occasions when 
both the development of the plot and the motion of 
particular actors in fact cease temporarily. But the 
real and apparent length of these intervals ought to be 
diminished by every method art can devise. Con- 
tinuous, not necessarily violent or rapid, action is said 
to be the secret of oratory, and the same is true of 
scenic effect. Partly from superior natural vivacity, 
partly from better training, a French company gene- 
rally manages to give an appearance of greater briskness 
to its performances than English representations usually 
exhibit. Having regard to the ordinary duration of 
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a play, the time spent in exits and entrances is alone 
considerable. This time they reduce by a promptitude 
of movement which has all the effect of activity and 
none of haste. They come in and go with quick steps 
whenever such a pace is consistent with the character 
entering or leaving. A servant is summoned ; he 
appears at once. It would be absurd realism to delay 
the audience while he travelled up from an imaginary 
kitchen. He opens the door and enters with a quick 
precision followed by an arrest of movement, and the 
alertness of this action gratifies the mind. One of the 
few servants on our stage who have almost caught this 
liveliness of manner is the footman playing in Our 
Boys, and Miss Kate Phillips, now at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and perhaps the best soubrette of the 
day. Very many precious moments also are gained by 
rapidity in taking cues. The comparative slowness of 
our actors in doing this is remarkable. Persons con- 
versing in ordinary life are accustomed to even antici- 
pate the close of a sentence addressed to them, and 
the response is given with an alacrity which leaves no 
instant between the end of one speech and the com- 
mencement of another. This natural mode of con- 
versing should be imitated on the stage whenever 
sentences close, as they so frequently do, on immaterial 
words, which, if by chance lost in the succeeding 
speech, will not affect the meaning, Mr. Charles 
Mathews and Mr. Sothern may be cited as masters in 
the art of taking their cues, and much of the élan of 
their play is doubtless attributable to this skill. When 
several speakers are together, the desire and difficulty 
of “getting in a word edgeways” impels them to 
speak still more rapidly, and when the conversation 
is brilliant, nothing more destroys the general effect 
of it on the stage than by each person letting off his 
own particular firework separately after all the sparks 
of the last have died. In this respect the flashing 
retorts of the players in Le Sphinw at the Comédie 
Frangaise contrasted wonderfully with the tame 
answering each other by the performers who so 
ludicrously travestied that play in English. Dis- 
cretion is of course needed in determining whether 
any and what delay should occur between address and 
response. Sometimes a dialogue is so amusing or 
witty that pauses are absolutely needed that the laughter 
of the audience may not drown the next words. But 
then this very laughter, by filling the pauses, sustains 
the continuity of the verbal action, and keeps the play, 
as it were, “on the swing.” Promptitude in utterance 
is evidence of élan. Bodily movement also indicates 
it, and wonderfully assists the “go” of a piece. The 
inert state into which subordinate characters on our 
stage lapse, when not actually speaking or spoken to, 
has great effect in depriving the representations of 
“go.” It is not natural for several persons to be 
together unemployed, and to remain both silent and 
motionless in real life, and when a number of indi- 
viduals stand not only unnaturally passive, but in 
unnatural relative positions as regards the principal 
characters, the mind of the spectator is led from the 
subject to wonder at their unreal demeanour. In what 
without disrespect may be termed the lower range of 
performances, the effect of continued movement is 
almost better understood. Thus, in burlesque and 


opera-bouffe, the emulation of the subordinate 
danseuses —the courage of their opinions that 
they can in physical qualifications rival their 


leaders—excites them to a vivacity of manner 
which adds much to the spirit of the piece. The form 
swaying, feet beating, or hands clapping to the song or 
air, imparts “ go” to the whole representation, and when 
those quieter motions accelerate and increase to the 
exuberant action of a turbulent “ breakdown,” an effect 
of climax is produced which is worthy of a higher cause. 
As an instance of similar effect of general movement 
for higher purpose may be mentioned the dance scene 





of the Bells, where the peasant couples waltz slowly or 
stand balancants, merely marking the measure, until 
Matthias joins wildly in with a crescendo haste, both 
exciting and suggestive of the emotional feelings which 
thus find expression in an outburst of unrestrained 
bodily activity. The degree of motion in the subordi- 
nate characters requires nice adjustment with regard to 
the particular class of play. Often where the move- 
ment might be most active, namely, in light farces, 
it is most sluggish. Less frequently it is intro- 
duced obtrusively in such a manner as to disturb 
a serious drama. As a rule, the quiet variation of 
attitudes by French subordinates is so well regulated 
as to produce the general effect of movement without 
distracting the attention of the spectator from the 
central figures of the scene. Nevertheless, in even the 
admirable Odéon company, which played Les Danicheffs 
last year, two old companion ladies will be ill remem- 
bered for their fidgety disturbance. As the harmoni- 
ous action of the minor characters is to the prominent 
ones, so is by-play to the individual using it. The 
result of both is an appearance of élan. Suppose the 
dramatis persone to be five, the audience becomes 
more or less interested in each of these persons. When 
any of them are on the stage without their individual 
history advancing—that is to say, without speaking or 
moving—the interest in them temporarily ceases or flags, 
or changes into mere wonder at their apathy, and the 
general interest in the play proportionately diminishes. 
But if they continue to work out their part or delineate 
their character by such quiet by-play as suits it, the 
interest in them unconsciously continues. 

The art of by-play cannot now be dealt with. Here- 
after it will be shown how neglected it is on our stage. 
For the present we have confined ourselves to the sub- 
ject of élan, and have limited ourselves to comment on 
the means of imparting this “ go,” “ swing,” “ dash,” 
or “fluency” to the performance of a company rather 
than to that of particular members. Although the one 
seems to necessarily involve the other, yet there is 
perhaps this distinction, that the élan of a company 
can be more artificially produced than that of an indi- 
vidual actor. Elan in him is the result of “ spirit,” 
and that is not easily acquired or feigned. It is the 
outcome of energy, and may sometimes be found in 
excess. Two prominent actors, both of considerable 
merit, may be held up at once to some admiration and 
warning for their élan. M. Mounet-Sully, of the 
Théatre Francais, with his gleaming dark eyes and fiery 
impetuosity, is a fine representative of such characters 
as Le Cid, but has completely narrowed the scope of 
his performances by excess of élan in calmer parts. Mr. 
Charles Warner’s breathless unrest in exciting scenes 
tends also to limit his range. His praiseworthy acting 
in the recently-revived Inconstant was somewhat 
marred by this very fault. That he possesses the rare 
quality of natural élan, and that we have mentioned 
him so soon after an actor separated from him by a 
wider space than the Channel, may console him for 
strictures, not the last we may have to make on one 
who deserves encouragement. 

Elan is, as we have said, demonstrated by bodily 
activity, but it is also shown by the more subtle sugges- 
tion of mental activity. This state of élan of mind 
may be indicated even through attentive listening ; for 
that a listener is attentive and intelligent is capable 
of outward manifestation. The dull, noncomprehensive, 
or indifferent expression of countenance with which 
second-réle auditors are accustomed to receive most 
startling revelations has an irreparably injurious effect 
on the performance of the leader. The keen, bright, 
eager, or sympathetic look, the varying play of feature 
which suggests a mind “ springing ” to catch or antici- 
pate what is said, and a readiness on the part of the 
hearer to speak and act with instant promptitude, if 
necessary, is élan in its finest form. 
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Bills of the lap. 


\HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 8, 
ENGLAND. 

Messrs. 8. Emery, J. Fernandez, W. Ter- 
riss, E. F. Edgar, Pennington, A. Glover, 
H. Collard, &c.; Mesdames Leighton, 
Willes, A. Murray, G. Dore, D’Arcy, &c. 

At 10.45, 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrie, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 








ROY AL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7 


bd 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. H. Sinclair, L. Lablache, H. 
Russell, J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, and F. 
Hughes; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharp, &c. 


At 10, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Double Harlequinade. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 
A 


t 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Clifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Bellew, &c. 





And 
SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE. 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 





At 7, 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 
At 7.45, 


Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, F. Leslie, Illington, &c. 

To conclude with 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


OYAL AQUARIUM 
THEATRE, 
Westminster. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Rapcuirr. 
At 7.80, 
THE FAST COACH. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, Miss A. Grey, &c. 
At 8.30, 
LIZ. 

Misses Rose Leclercq, Grey, Pritchard, 
Marlborough, Bedford ; Messrs. Beveridge, 
Carton, Gould, Barsby, Chambers, 
A. Mathison, and J. G. Tastee. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, and Philip Day; Mesdames 
Kate Bishop, Hollingshead Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HouLiinesHEAD, 
At 7.15, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes ; Misses 
Rayne, &e. 
At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Veighan, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Nevi3xe, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.80, 
THE MOONSTONE. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
Messrs. T. Swinbourne, C. Harcourt, 
R. Pateman, W. J. Hill, Warren, Forbes 


Robertson, He Neville ; Mrs. Seymour, 
Misses Gerard, Bella Pateman, &c. 

















GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
£200 A-YEAR. 
At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 
THE LION’S TAIL. 
Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, D’Arley, E. Righton; 


Mesdames E. Ritta, Compton, I. Clifton, 
C. Jecks, and Rachel Sanger. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Jonn & Ricnuarp Doveuass. 

At 7, 
OTHELLO. 

Messrs. T. C. King, James Bennett, 
W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, Percival, 
Butler; Mesdames Kate Neville, Mont- 
gomery, Rayner. 

Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 


Q\RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 








At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Tilton. 
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Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 
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‘ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘“ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 
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Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
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painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 








Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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HE WEST LONDON 
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Conducted by Emity FarrHrFvtt, 
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@ars Basket. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 


- Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. Jamss’s Horer, PiccaDi.iy. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 


Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 














ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
Now on a Short Tour. 





BR. J. L. FECL SE. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 








MBs. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having postponed her departure from 
England, commenced her PROVINCIAL 
TOUR in September. es, 
Cavurioy.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 


M?: 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


c 


“MHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new offect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 














WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
= they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 


selves; and this course will be taken by 


me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, om § given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

* YHARLES READE. 

Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with tes and sket of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 





Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 


JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the. Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”—Era. 
‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fure-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of sr and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. . 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c, Edited by Cartes Hinpxey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social hi . —Publie i 


** Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, : 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


[* consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 

ury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleavethe form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 
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Joun Hare, Anrrn’n SwANBOROUGH, 
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Henry Irvine, J. L. Toorz, 

Davip JaMEs, GoprrEey TuRNER, 
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Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, 8.W. 
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The New Weekly Paper. 
Ask for a Copy. 
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The New Weekly Paper. 
Ask for a Copy. 
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No. 1, NOVEMBER 2, 1877. 


B™. | oma 


A Weekly Epitome of Current 
NEWS, THOUGHT, and CRITICISM. 


— Bf. 





Every Saturday, One Penny, 
Yearly, Post-free 6s. 6d. 


— on 


RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. 
** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the time.’’—Shakspere. 


ph. 





Under the above title will be published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 


recorded in the public Press. 
“ BRIEF 


** will be at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 


repertory of facts, dates, and opinions, ready for future easy reference, 
“BRIEF” aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: 
read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one 


for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 
ublication after another of the periodical Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 


ance, howe himself abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions of the day. 


eve 
applied to the Press. Packing, not padding, is sought. 

alf-Hours with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and al 
and Telegrams. 


EF” is a necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing has become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parvo is 
rywhere the order of the day; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 
It is the age of glances and glimpses; of terse phrases; of the news of the day “in a word;” of onl 

f things in Manuals. 


Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 


“ BRIEF,” presenting the Press compressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird’s-eye view of the contents of many Journals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. ‘ Brier” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper. 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. 
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The Cream of the Press. 
For One Penny. 
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A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. 


For One Penny. 
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The best Family Paper. 
For One Penny. 


— . 


Gives all Shades of Opinion. 
For One Penny. 
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The best Paper for the Country, 
For One Penny. 
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RIEF. Everybody’s Paper. 


For One Penny. 
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The best Paper for Abroad. 


For One Penny. 


B™: | 


To be had of all Newsvendors. 
For One Penny. 
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_— The Best Paper for Travellers. 
For One Penny. 
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No. 1 Gratis on Application. 
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OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





HOLBORN 


RESTAURANT. 





218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 
A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON. FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
VOLUME SECOND, 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d., containing 


Vv aes oe 2 Be 
By Colonel E.B. HAMLEY, C.B. 


The First Volume contains DANTE. By the Editor, Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Price 1s, 6d. 


William Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


For OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. 

. The Integrity of the British Empire. By Lord Blachford. 

. The Colour Sense. By the Right Hon. W. BE. Gladstone, M.P. 

. The Murder of Thomas Becket. By J. A. Froude. 

Cosmic Emotion. By Prof. Clifford. 

- Round the World in the “ Sunbeam,” Part III. By T. Brassey, M.P. 

. Restoration and Anti-Restoration. By Prof. Colvin. 

. International Relations, and how they may be maintained for the Best Interests 
of Mankind. By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 

. Archbishop French’s Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. 

. A Modern Se ag ee Lord Selborne, Rev. Canon Barry, Mr. W. 8. Greg, 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Subject— 
The Soul and Future Life. 
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HENRY 8. KING & CO., London. 


MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
OW DO Ww : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 


«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. : 
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